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Gross anatomy and histology are being so well taught now that 
it is a question if the author has not given this side of his work too 
much emphasis. The book will probably prove rather ill-suited 
for the modem medical student, as one is struck by the author’s 
preference for broad statements, rather than for recording briefly 
scientific facts. In several particulars the book does not reflect 
the most advanced knowledge of the day. The more recent work 
on the chemistry of digestion finds no place. Enzymes, or ferments, 
receive very meager notice, and neither word appears in the index. 
The author does not take sides with either the myogenic or neuro¬ 
genic theory of the heart-beat, and the recent work in this part of 
the science receives no notice. 

The style of Dr. Flint is very good and the book reads well. His 
experience of nearly fifty years as a teacher has enabled him to pre¬ 
sent the subject in an interesting and lucid manner, and for those 
who wish to study the more elementary phases of physiology, espe¬ 
cially from the historical point of view, the book will be found pleasing 
and profitable. G. C. R. 


A System of Medicine by Many Writers. Edited by Thomas 
Clifford Allbutt, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Cambridge, and Humphry Davy Rolleston, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. George’s Hospital and to the 
Victoria Hospital for Children, London. New edition, revised 
throughout with additions. Vol. I. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co., 1905. 

Owing to the rapid strides with which the science of medicine is 
at present advancing the life of a modem medical book must needs 
be short. To ensure continuous utility, frequent revisions are 
necessary. Hence, it has been deemed advisable to bring out a new 
edition of Allbutt’s System of Medicine. It is intended that one 
volume of the series shall be completed each year, thus gradually 
replacing the 1901 edition. 

Volume I of the new series comprises Prolegomena and Fevers. 
In many a book the preface is no less interesting than the story itself; 
and as regards that of the volume under review, which is to a certain 
extent a preface to the whole series, the foregoing statement holds 
good. In it we find many subjects of great interest discussed, such 
as, for obvious reasons, are omitted from text-books of smaller scope. 
Thus an extremely interesting chapter on Anthropology and Medi¬ 
cine has been contributed by Beddoe, which contains much food 
for reflection. The chapter on the Laws of Inheritance, by Jona¬ 
than Hutchinson, is one which will equally repay perusal. The 
History of Medicine has been tersely and lucidly set forth by Allbutt 
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and Payne. Under Medical Statistics, Tatham has considered 
such subjects “respecting the more important diseases of the com¬ 
munity” as are of practical utility to the general practitioner. It is 
to be regretted, however, that no data are given upon arteriosclerosis 
and heart disease. 

The chapters which have undergone the most change in the 
process of revision are Medical Geography, by Clemow; The 
Hygiene of Youth, by Dukes; The Dietetics and Therapeutics 
of Children, by Eustace Smith. Of especial importance are the 
chapters on the General Pathology of Nutrition, by F. W. Mott, 
and the General Pathology of New Growths, by F. W. Andrewes, 
dealing as they do with subjects upon which much research work 
is being done. J. K. Mitchell has written a valuable article on 
Massage, a subject with which the physician is often too little 
acquainted from a practical point of view. Lack of space forbids 
the mention of many other excellent features of the work. On the 
whole, it may be said that Volume I is a vast storehouse of medical 
knowledge classified, grouped, and condensed by eminent author¬ 
ities so that it shall be available for use with the least possible 
effort. We have no hesitancy in cordially endorsing the first 
volume of the revised system, and feel that its character augurs 
well for the volumes that are to follow. G. W. N. 


An Introduction to the Study of Materia Medica and Phar¬ 
macology. By Oliver T. Osborne, A.M., M.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine in 
Yale University. Pp. 167. Philadelphia and New York: Lea 
Brothers & Co. 

This little book includes the elements of medical pharmacy, 
prescription writing, medical Latin, toxicology, and methods of 
local treatment. When one considers the field covered in this 
duodecimo volume he may expect merely a skeleton; but as he reads 
and studies the book he finds an amount of information, at oner 
essential and accurate, which only the experienced and successful 
teacher would be able to present. After a few definitions the authox 
proceeds at once to brief notes on experimental pharmacology and 
early pharmacological research, and then certain drugs for laboratory 
demonstration, with suggestions for recording experiments; thus 
suggesting to students the varieties in drug action. Pharmacy 
opens with definitions and some brief remarks upon the different 
pharmacopoeias, and presents the different classes of preparations 
in alphabetical order. Toxicology is presented concisely and under- 
standingly. Prescription writing calls for good form, and the results 



